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Henry Riviere, an Inspiring Portrayer 
of the Sea 
ELSIE MAY SMITH 


MONG living artists who have 

revealed to us nature in fresh, 
original and convincing fashion must be 
counted Henry Riviere. He is one of 
the greatest of living illustrators and 
owes his fame to ‘the sincerity of his 
work, the beauty of his execution and 
the charming sentiment which pervades 
his pictures. Gabriel Mourey says: 
“His art is full of nature, full of senti- 
ment, at once most deep, most ardent, 
and most delicate. This feeling is the 
starting point and the goal, the cause 
and the effect—if one may so express 
it—of his work. Everything he does, 
is, as It were, a canticle to the trees, the 
clouds, the light of heaven, the green 
fields, the rocks, the hills, the sea itself. 
In every variety of tone, with infinite 
change of modulation and rhythm, he 
chants the glories, the sweetness, the 
goodness and the charm of nature. He 
has no other love, sees naught but her, 
everchanging 
He is 


never at rest, but always working with 


and her innumerable, 


moods delight and exalt him. 


the consciousness that, for a nature 
active, ardent, impressionable like his, 
there are still new discoveries, fresh 
conquests to be made. Thus it is that 
every succeeding year he returns from 
his summer holidays laden with spoil, 
and so the great picture of the world of 
his dreams grows richer, larger, more 
complete.’ 


Again Mr. Mourey says: ‘In strik- 
ing contrast to those noisy artists who 
are forever striving to get themselves 
and their works talked about by dint of 
all the incoherent eccentricities and 
so-called audacities with which we have 
become familiar in France during the 
past fifteen years, is M. Henri Riviere 

In this age of shams and puffery, 
in art as in literature and in politics, 
Riviere stands out, worthy not only of 
our admiration but better still perhaps 
of our esteem.”’ Riviere has made his 
mark by his own merit and by develop- 
ing his own talent. He is a splendid 
example of what may be attained by 
“conscientious determination ad artis- 
tic sincerity when allied to real and pre- 
cious talent. He excels in painting 
Nature in movement, the wild race of 
the clouds, the fantastic fleeciness of 
the cumulus, the dense masses warmed 
by the golden reflex of the setting sun, 
the scattered flocks of the cirrus show- 
ing like foam in the clear waters of the 
sky—all the moving magic of the air. 

With what supreme art he can seize 
that divine moment when the sun is 
just vanishing, those last luminous 
atoms floating in the evening air, that 
sublime melancholy over all things as 
the solemn drama of the night ap- 
proaches. ”’ 

Riviere employs a distinctive method 
A true artist desires his own 


of his own. 
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instrument that he may, by means of it, 
express his own individuality. It must 
be properly adapted to his manner of 
seeing and feeling. Sometimes he will 
take a medium already in existence and, 
by fitting it to the requirements of his 
own art, make it his by his handling of 
it. Thus Riviere has altered and adapted 
to his own style the process of chromo- 
xylography in which he excels. ‘The 
patient, delicate work demanded by 
this method is well known as are the 
difficulties of joining and the infinite 
care required in the engraving of each 
block in order to obtain strict accuracy 
of line and color. The work begins 
with a set of tracings taken from the 
complete original drawing—one tracing 
to each block, of course, and one for 
ach color employed, without counting 
other blocks which play a prominent 
part in Riviere’s scheme. The chief 
difficulty consists in the joining of 
those blocks whose colors must meet 
exactly without being divided by a 
cerne. 

Mr. Mourey who gives the above 
description of the method adds: “I do 
not believe any artist has yet, in the way 
of workmanship achieved results so 
perfect as these. I have seen in 
Riviere’s studio side by side with the 
originals several chromo-xylographic 
proofs printed by himself. It is really 
wonderful. The proofs are by far the 
more supple, the more delicate in tone, 
with most curious effects of depth and 
fine, unexpected touches—all this soft 
to the eye, very clear and very sugges- 
tive while the slight grain of the paper 
adds one more beauty to the work. 
The truth is, Riviere is an indefatigable 
experimenter. Every day he is enrich- 
ing his process by fresh improvements, 
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small enough to the untrained eye, but 
of real value nevertheless, and adding 
finish to the delightful originality of his 
plates. In making his colors and in 
using them he proceeds on a plan of his 
own—the result of long experience and 
patient study... But after all, the 
method itself counts for little compared 
with the sentiment of real art emanating 
from these beautiful productions, a 
living sentiment fitting them with truth 
and feeling That his fancy de- 
lights us so greatly is due to the fact 
that it rests upon a basis of delicate 
spirituality and truth. 

“The art of Riviere has another 
aspect worthy of consideration, its 
decorative points. Side by side with a 
genuine and masterful handling of 
detail, we find in his work that fullness 
of line and of color which we admire so 
much in the Japanese. (Riviere bor- 
rowed from the Japanese his process of 
polychrome wood engraving with a nice 
appreciation of its adaptability to his 
requirements.) There is in him apart 
from the artist a technical worker of 
remarkable skill with a profound knowl- 
edge of processes which enables him to 
adapt his material to the best advantage 
according to the requirements of his 
work. The sheer labor involved in the 
engraving of even one of these colored 
wood-blocks might deter even the most 
industrious of craftsmen. Each plate 
indeed requires no less than fifteen or 
For the 
printing of his plates, he prepares his 


twenty different wood blocks. 


own colors, and thus it is that he 
succeeds in obtaining the most remark- 
ably free and delicate effects of tone. 
His large engraving, the ‘Pardon de 
Sainte-Anne,’ composed of four plates 
joined together, is formed of from sixty 
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to eighty wood blocks and the artist 
himself will tell of the difficulties of the 
joining and of all the care needed before 
he succeeded in harmonizing the scheme 
of colors, and bringing the lines and the 
tones into accord, when each frag- 
mentary sheet had to pass a score of 
times under the press. This engraving 
of the ‘Pardon de Sainte-Anne’ remains 
so far his greatest work, his tour de 
force (feat of strength or skill). Apart 
from the question of process, its general 
treatment and effect are astonishing. 
The fact is, when one is face to face with 
productions such as these, full of so fine 
a sentiment, mere words seem powerless 
to express one’s sense of the very 
mystery such works contain and of the 
delicious charm he feels who has the 
privilege of seeing and admiring them.”’ 

Brittany is Riviere’s chosen spot for 
outdoor study and contemplation. 
Every vear during the four or five 
months of favorably weather, he lives 
there alone, out-of-doors, intent on 
transferring to his canvas different 
aspects of the infinite variety of its 
fascinating scenery. It is a region of 
legends and tales of heroes’ deeds, a 
place where pious superstitions have 
been fostered by a simple people, where 
strange contrasts of flat and desert 
plains and over-towering hills silhouet- 
ted against the horizon, touch each 
other; where fertile banks decked in 
crops and whispering trees creep to the 
water’s edge, where the coast-line of 
jagged pink rocks, erect and angular, 
recalls the shores of the Mediterranean 
and the climate of the South. 

From the Brittany Fishing Village 
series is taken the “ Boy Fishing”’ which 
clearly reveals the excellencies of 
Riviere’s method. The picture seem: 
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like a bit of real life, breezy, fresh, fas- 
cinating! These are living boys fishing 
in real water and standing upon real 
rocks. The coloring is delightful. The 
water is a vigorous, natural-looking 
green, softened by the gray blue of the 
sky overhead and the spray which 
breaks against the rocks is white and 
glistening, with a suggestion of yellow 
light stealing over it here and there. 
The bare-footed boys upon the jagged 
rocks are intent upon their fishing. 


Two of them have their lines in the 
water, a third is gazing down into a 
crevice between the rocks, and a fourth 
is creeping cautiously around the other 
side to find a more advantageous posi- 
tion. The boys are extremely natural 
in pose and delightfully unconscious. 
They are a fascinating study as an ex- 
ample of truly boyish boys. The rocks 
upon which they stand, with their al- 
most perpendicular sides, their rough 
suriaces, their mottled coloring of vel- 
low, red, gray and brown, interest us al- 
most as much as do the boys themselves. 
The nearest sailboat with its industrious 
fishermen and the others in the distance 
repeating in part the colors of the rocks 
complete the scene, which as a whole is 
a splendid piece of decorative work, 
pervaded with a charming sentiment 
and of compelling human interest. 
More than that, it is a picture of real 
outdoor life, of a real sea, roughened by 
a real breeze, and of such sincerity of 
treatment and appeal that it makes a 


deep impression upon our imaginations. 


“The Old Men” is another fishing 
scene. Instead of boys this time it is 
old men with white beards and canes to 
assist them in climbing the rocks which 
are more nearly level and against which 
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WAVES” AND “A GATE AND POOL,” TWO PAINTINGS BY HENRY RIVIERE, SHOWING SIMPLE 
DECOR: > TONAL ARRANGEMENTS OF LIGHT AND DARK PARTS 
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NOT ONLY MARINES BUT LANDSCAPES ARE CHARMINGLY EXPRESSED BY RIVIERE IN HIS POETIC 
MANNER 


they are content to recline or sit in 
easy postures, either engaged in quiet 
conversation or gazing idly out over 
the water. They leave activity to 
younger hands and watch the sailboats 

this time upon a calm, unruffled sea, 
Their 


faces interest us—old, weather-beaten, 


instead of fishing themselves. 


thoughtful faces, suggestive of the remi- 
niscent, ruminating attitude of old age 
that would rather watch the work of 


others than engage in its own. 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF 


Henry Riviere, a French artist, painter, 
illustrator, mural decorator, wood engraver, 
and lithographist, was born in Paris, in 1864. 
The Society of French artists gave him a gold 
medal in 1900. Among his works are etchings, 
engravings in color, lithographs in color, decora- 
tions in the Theatre Antoine Comedie-Francaise, 
Opera Comique, and many notable paintings. 
His silhouettes for the ‘Chat Noir” (Black 


The glassy, smooth surface of the 
water is covered with fishing boats and 
beyond is the half-hidden red disk of the 
sun, steeped in gray clouds that line the 
horizon. The prevailing tones of the 
picture are gray, green and brown with 
the orange of the sun and sky. It is as 
charming in its way as the other and is in 
keeping with the character of the old 
men as the other is with the fresh, 


vigorous life of the young boys. 


THE ARTIST'S LIFE 


Cat,) one critic says, ‘‘are amazing... I 
have never seen such a feeling of movement 
given in any form of art. There are others of 
armies on the march, by himself, which fairly 
frighten one wth their sense of irresistible on- 
You feel . 
presence of a vast multitude, you really hear 
the sound of their footfalls. 


ward rush. that you are in the 


Nothing more 
impressive has been done in art.”’ 
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Another in speaking of these silhouettes and 
ther pictures says: ‘‘In considering his works 
is impossible to forget the great and purely 
rtistic success he achieved on the little stage of 
the “Chat Noir” with his polychrome ombre 
chinoises (dissolving views). It forms a de- 
lightful spectacle, this life in miniature, evoked 
from behind the white sheet, all alive with 
gesture and movement. How exquisite the art 
with which he shows us the ‘Marche al’ Etoile’ 
Journey to the Star) with all the people, 
shepherds, and sailors, and kings hastening to- 
ward the stable at Bethlehem. Striking, 
animated pictures these, unforgetable pages of 
color, those of the ships for instance with their 
big sails, and the human forms standing in the 
with arms stretched out toward 
the gleams of the miraculous star. Then there 
are moon-set scenes, and landscapes of oriental 


foreground 


night studded with gilded beads as with so much 
gold dust while the deep warm blue of the 


heavens seems to quiver with luminous 
spheres.”’ 

Riviere occupies a foremost place among 
A new aspect of things 
is revealed in his albums, the ‘‘Marche a 
l’Etoile,”’ “‘L’Enfant Prodigue’’ (The Prodigal 
Child), ‘Clair de Lune”’ (Moonlight), and “‘ Le 
Juif Errant’’ (The Wandering Jew) which are 
illustrated with colored lithographs, represen- 
or dissolving views 
which made the fortune of the “Chat Noir.” 
These pictures reveal the true artist possessed 
of faultless technique, animated with a strong 
and sincere sense for nature, and intent upon 


music illustrators. 


ting the ombres chinoises 


‘““THE MOONRISE”’ 


é« 


the decorative treatment of landscape. 
Twelve of his pictures deal with the 
of Nature,’’ another series reveal “‘A Brittany 
Fishing Village,’’ another the ‘ Beautiful Land 
of Brittany,’ and still another concerns itself 
Another, under 


“‘ Aspects 


with “Parisian Landscapes.” 
the general heading of the “‘Enchantment of 
the Hours”’ deals with various hours of the day 
Most of 
his pictures reveal astonishing atmospheric 
effects. 

the year. 


and different aspects of the weather. 


One series treats of the four seasons of 


There is great diversity in his art. He does 
not confine himself to representation of this or 
that enchanting aspect of nature, but branches 
out to many different effects, finding beauty in 
a great variety of scenes and portraying it 
“With a scrupulous patience he accumulates 
his sound, thoughtful, impressions; steadily 
gaining ground each day, he adds to his store of 
knowledge and observation and poetry. In 
this way his manner grows broader and more 
simple Through the his 
productions we see him ever devoted to the 


medium of 


characteristics of things, ever aiming at free, 
pure draughtsmanship, bound fast to realism,— 
but not as some understand the word, to ab- 
solute realism, whereby art is reduced to the 
level of photography and becomes hard and 
vulgar—devoted rather to realism of the better 
sort, broadly grasped and expressed, and seek- 
ing only to portray such parts of a subject as 
will endow it with a character or a special 
attribute, and in a form at once precise and 
clear.’ 


BY HENRY RIVIERE 
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THIS EXAMPLE OF DECORATIVE SPATTER WORK IS SUGGESTIVE FOR A PORTFOLIO COVER 
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A Water Festival 


JAY B. 


N American May Festival, in which 

the ideals of the new world and a 

new era find expression and in which the 

traditions inherited from Europe are 

put aside, was presented by the Recrea- 

tion Department of Oakland, California, 

on the shores of beautiful Lake Merritt 
in the heart of the city. 

Instead of the May Queen, who from 
time immemorial has reigned over the 
Knglish and Tutonie spring festivals, 
the Spirit of the Pacific was the central 
figure of the pageant, and in place of the 
merry dancers weaving the Maypole, 
her subjects were representatives of the 
countries embraced by the waters of the 
great ocean. 

The pageant opened with the Spirit 
of the Pacific leading the fruits and 
flowers that grow along her shores down 
the green hillsides to dance on the edge 
of the lake while with her attendants 
she established her court on the grace- 
ful Embarcadero. Then before her on 
the blue lake, passed in review repre- 
sentatives of all of the countries that are 
bordered by her waters. 

They were led by the Spanish and 
Portuguese navigators who first found 
and loved her broad peaceful waters and 
who came sailing by in their high- 
pooped galleons, wearing swords and the 
finery of an old day. 

China sent picturesque little junks 
that cruise the Yellow Sea as reminders 
of the country’s long past; and trim, new 
ships that promise a great future. 
Mexico was represented by the Indian 
traders from Lake Chapala who came 
in strange little boats laden with wares; 
and from Hawaii in slender skiffs came 
brown musicians singing the melodious 
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songs of their island home. 

Savages from Samoa and the South 
Sea Islands passed in gorgeous war 
array on their way to a hostile village, 
and brown Malays from Java and the 
Dutch East Indies floated by in their 
cool palm-leaf huts. Trappers in long 
canoes from Canada, the land of the 
maple leaf, were followed by repre- 
sentatives from South America includ- 
ing Indians in the queer little reed 
boats that sail on Titicaca, the Lake of 
the Clouds. 

Boatmen of the river Volga, repre- 
senting Russia, rowed past in their 
clumsy boats, singing the songs that 
they sing on their native river to en- 
courage each other when the way seems 
long. 

Australia sent primitive bushmen in 
crude boats made from tree trunks, and 
in contrast, unfolded a tale of the 
A band 


of native musicians and girls in festival 


Anazac’s part in the great war. 


dress came from New Zealand. The 
yesterdays of the Philipines were por- 
trayed by the savage Moros and primi- 
tive little Igorottes, and the tomorrows 
of the island were represented by the 
modern Filipinos sailing along in trim 
little pleasure-boats. 

From Japan came boatmen attired 
for the river festival and singing the 
songs of their land while demure girls, 
landing at the Embarcadero, performed 
the Ceremony of the Cherry Blossoms. 

In light skin kyaks, Indians from 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands came 
bringing grotesque totem poles; and 
their songs, drifting over the water, were 
answered from the Embarcadero by the 
Camp Fire girls. 


HOLIDAY PROJECTS 44 WATER FE 

















HAWAIIANS PAY HOMAGE TO THE SPIRIT OF THE PACIFIC, 
EMBARCADERO 


JAPANESE GIRLS IN 
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Last came stately America to greet 
Columbia, her hosts also singing as she 
paid homage to the Spirit of the Pacific. 

Then the three blessings, Peace, 
Plenty and Brotherhood of the Pacific, 
beckoned as the representatives of the 
countries turned homeward scattering 
the flowers of the new civilization upon 
the dancing water, while the Spirit of 
the Pacific and her attendants sent after 
them the Hopes for the unity of all of 
the countries of the Pacific. 

The May festival was the most 
elaborate and most successful affair of 
its kind ever staged-in the city, and the 
beauty and smoothness with which it 
was presented stamped it as a real 
Approxi- 
mately two thousand children from 


community achievement. 


schools and playgrounds, and one 
thousand adults from civic organiza- 
tions participated in the pageant. 
Canoes, launches, rowboats, and the 
big crewboats— property of the Recrea- 
tion Department— were transformed, 
with the aid of ingenuity, greens, cloth 
and framework, into boats typical of 
every country represented in the pag- 
eant. Remarkably clever replicas of 
(Chinese junks were made by Chinese 


schoolbe »\ S. 


PROGRAM OF THE FESTIVAL OF THE 
PACIFIC 

GIVEN BY THE RECREATION DEPARTMENT 

Today representatives from the Countries 
bordering the Pacific Ocean mingle in friendly 
gayety to pay homage to the Spirit of the 
Pacific. The peace and plenty of the Pacific 
pervade all the festivity and when at last the 
countries start homeward, it is with a feeling 
of a greater brotherhood that they depart. 
The friendliness of America toward all is 
shown by the sailors. 

ON THE EMBARCADERO 

The Spirit of the Pacific leads the fruits and 
flowers of Pacific countries in a dance down 
the hillside to the Embarcadero. 

Representatives from Countries bordering 
the Pacific arrive and greet the Spirit and her 
attendants. 

On THE WATER 

Early Spanish and Portuguese Navigators. 








China 
Blending of old and new China 
Songs of China 


Merico 
Social and Commercial Mexico—Indian 
traders from Lake Chapala 
Hawaiian Islands 
Native musicians 
Russia 
Volga Boat Song—sung on the Volga river 
by the boatmen to encourage each other when 
the way seemed long 
Samoa and the South Sea Islands 
Native warriors on way to hostile village 
Girls in festival array. Coming of the mis- 
sionaries to the Islands 
Canada 
The Land of the Maple Leaf 
South America 
Native reed fishing boat used on Lake of the 
Clouds. 
dustralia 
Australia’s Part in the War. 
Veu Zealand 
Native men’s band and girls in native fes- 
tival dress. 


Early natives 


Ce ntral {merica 
Native open palm huts 
Dutch East Indies and New Guinea 
Natives of Java and New Guinea are greeted 
by New Guinea “Secret Society.”’ 
Japan 
River festival boat—Songs of Japan—cere- 
mony of Cherry Blossom, by girls on Embarca- 
dero, which means ‘‘ May you be as beautiful 
as the cherry blossoms and your days be as 
long as the sun.’”’ 
Philippines 
The old civilization and the new represented 
by Moros. 
Igorottes and present-day Filipino 
Alaska 
Skin kyaks and totem poles 
fleutian Islands 
As they row they chant: 
Our paddles keen and bright 
Flashing with silver 
Swift as the wild goose flight, 
Dip, dip, and swing 
Camp Fire Girls of America on Embarcadero 
greet them by singing: 
Good-night to thee, Sun Mother, 
We thank thee for thy blessing; 
We thank thee for this day 
In glory we behold thee at early dawn 
again. 
We thank thee for thy blessing 
To be with us this day. 
United States 
America greets Columbia: 


KELLER’S AMERICAN HyMn 


Speed our Republic, O Father on High, 

Lead us in pathways of justice and right; 
Rulers as well as the ruled, one and all 

Girdle with virtue, the armor of might! 

Hail! three times hail to our country and flag! 


CAMPFIRE GIRLS ON THE EMBARCADERO 


II 
Rise up, proud eagle, rise up to the clouds, 
Spread thy broad wing o’er this fair western 
world! 
Fling from thy beak our dear banner of old! 
Show that it still is for freedom unfurled! 
Hail! three times hail, to our country and flag! 
THE BLESSING 

Representing Peace, Plenty and Brotherhood 

of the Pacific Countries. 

They beckon and lead as the Countries 

return homeward 
On THE EMBARCADERO 

The Countries scatter flowers of the new 

civilization 

The Spirit of the Pacific and her attendants 

send forth their hopes of unity for all countries 
of the Pacific. 
PARTICIPANTS 
Embarcade ro: 
The Spirit of the 
{obinson. 

Attendants—Girls of Technical High School 
and Vocational High School, and Girls’ 
Division, W. C. C. 8. 

Nations: 

The members of the Women’s Outdoor 
Clubs of the following playgrounds: 
Clawson, Mosswood and _ Longfellow. 

Camp Fire Girls of America. 

On the Water: 

Karly Navigators 
Schools. 


Pacific—Miss Helen 


Lazear and Interme diate 
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ANSWER THE SONGS OF THE ALEUTS 


China: Lincoln, Harrison and Campbell 
Schools 

Mexico: Fruitvale, Melrose Heights and 
Sequoia Schools 

Hawaiian Islands: Oakland High School 
and California Canoe Club 

Russia: McChesney and Lakeview Schools 

Samoa: University High School 

South Sea Islands: Emerson and Grant 
Schools. 

Canada: Washington School and Bushrod 
Playground. 

South America: De Fremery Playground, 
Cole and Lafayette Schools 

Australia: Piedmont and 
Schools. 

Central America: Garfield, 
Dewey and Melrose Schools 

Dutch East Indies: Prescott and Tomp- 
kins Schools 

New Guinea: Bella Vista Playground and 
Manzanita School. 

Japan: Japanese Association of Oakland 
and Hawthorne School 

Philippines: Golden Gate, Longfellow, Bay, 
Peralta, Santa Fe and Durant Schools 

Alaska: Park Boulevard Playground and 
Cleveland School 

\leutian: Allendale, Jefferson and Laurel 
Schools, and Camp Fire Girls of America 

United States: Oakland Women’s Rowing 
Club 

The Blessings: Crews of Girls’ Division, 
W.C.C.8., and Mazda Lamp Company. 


Claremont 


Intermediate, 
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Toy Ships 





For PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE GRADE Boys AND GIRLS 


B. F. LARSEN and HARVARD OLSON 


ANY people have an opportunity 
N to become acquainted with this 
big, interesting world through travel. 
Our growth is partially determined by 
our chances for peering beyond the con- 
fines of our native village and finding 
out what is doing in the neighboring 
town. The radius of our sympathy is 
extended and our opportunities en- 
larged if we can travel in other states 
and visit countries beyond the sea. 

We do visit other peoples every day 
by reading books, magazines and news- 
papers, or by seeing still and moving 
pictures. Much of our knowledge of 
the world and much of our sympathy for 
the peoples of the world comes through 
It is the 
best substitute for travel. Children 


vicarious reading and seeing. 


clarify and intensify their knowledge 
gained through observationor reading by 
play. Ronald and Celia, ages five and 
three years respectively, are in the yard 
now. They are making regular trips to 
Fairview and Monroe with goodies 
for grandmas in carload lots. Yester- 
day the front lawn was the ocean, 
various scraps of kindling were magi- 
cally transformed into ships and com- 
munication was established with other 
parts of the world. 

Playing house or playing the in- 
dustries which supply the necessities of 
life is nature’s method of preparing 
children for citizenship. 

Our connections with the outside 
world are established through reading 
and by modern facilities for travel and 
transportation. 





The boy at the seashore comes into 
direct contact with the shipping of the 
world. He builds crude ships and be- 
comes areal mariner. The rural village 
boy, hundreds of miles from the ocean, 
sees pictures of ships and knows about 
water transportation only through his 
reading and visits to the movies. He 
nevertheless builds toy ships and _ be- 
comes master of the waters in his neigh- 
borhood. He makes voyages to Europe 
or China and becomes a student of 
world transportation. 

A certain boy in the third grade be- 
He read 


a little and collected pictures of ships. 


came interested in navigation. 


Very soon the entire class was enthused. 
The teacher was delighted when Howard 
began the construction of a battleship 
but seemed disappointed one day when 
she discovered that the battleship had 
been transformed into a tug. ‘The 
boy must complete his original idea,”’ 
she said. “It is uneducational to allow 
a child to begin the construction of a 
second object until he has completed the 
first one.”’ The teacher described a 
trip to California and told about her 
ride in the glass-bottom boat. Her 
teaching was vital for the tug was dis- 
mantled, the bottom was chiseled out 
and a rather fine glass-bottom boat was 
the result. Although the boy did not 
finish his boat according to the original 
plan, he made rapid progress in the 
study of navigation, which was more 
important. Children should be allowed 
to think, and be encouraged to cast off 
old ideas when they get better ones. 
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The boy who built the glass-bottom 
boat will enter high school next year. 
He is still interested in navigation. 
He has furnished all of the illustrations 
for this article. 

DirEcTIONS FOR Boat MAKING 

Simple Boat. Observe boats and col- 
lect pictures of various kinds of ships. 
Select a piece of paper the size you desire 
Fold in 


the center and make a pattern by cut- 


your boat, Plate 1, Figure 1. 


ting away a part of the free edges. 
Trace the pattern onto one fourth inch 
soft wood and cut out with a coping saw 
or a knife. Cut a pattern for the mast 
in the same way. Trace onto wood and 
round off the corners with a knife or a 
plane. Attach the mast to a small 
block with nails and then nail the block, 
to the boat, Figures 11 and 12. Brace 
or stay the mast to bow and stern with a 
string. 

Elastic Paddle Boat. Make the elas- 
tic propelled boat in the same was as the 
simple sailboat except the opening for 
the propeller wheel, Plate 2, Figures 5 
and 6. Cut two pieces for the propeller, 
Figure 3, and fit them together to make 
a four-armed wheel. Fasten this in 
place by means of an elastic. Wind up 
the wheel and place the boat into the 
water. 

Sail Boat with Two Masts. Make 
patterns as for simple sailboat. Trace 
onto wood which is at least one inch 
thick; two inch wood may be better. 
Cut out the boat with a saw, a draw 
knife or a hatchet. Smooth with a 
plane and finish with sandpaper. Bore 
holes for masts or attach them with 
nails. Make and attach bow-sprit. 
Paint with oil colors. Make the rigging 
with string. Make flags and sails if 
they are desired. 

Toy Sailboat. Cut patterns as for 
simple sailboat. Use two inch soft 
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wood for the hull. Trace pattern for 
deck plan. Make a line about a quarte) 
of an inch from the outside of the boat, 
Plate 3, Figure 6. Hollow out the in- 
side of the boat with a chisel or a guage. 
Next shape the outside with a chisel or a 
drawknife. Paint and rig as shown in 
Plate 3, Figures 1 and 2. 

Battleship. Study pictures of battle- 
ships and make simplified drawings in 
which much of the detail is eliminated. 
Cut paper patterns and trace onto wood. 
The masts, rigging, wireless apparatus, 
guns, smoke stacks, ventilators, ete., 
may be suggestive rather than realistic. 
Sandpaper carefully and color with good 
oil paint. 


Submarine. Collect pictures of sub- 


or 


marines. A block of soft wood 2” x 3 
3° x3", or 4” x4” will be satisfactory 
for this ship. The tower and periscope 
may be made from blocks. They 
should be attached to the ship with nails. 
Make railing around the deck by driving 
nails at regular intervals and stretching 
a string from nail to nail. 

Wharf Boat. A wharf boat or a ferry 
boat may be made from two thick and 
two thin pieces of board, Plate 4. Win- 
dows and doors may be suggested with 
paint. 

Small Steamboat. There are many 
kinds of small steamboats in common 
use. Observe boats and pictures of 
boats. Then draw and construct a sim- 
ple steamboat from blocks of wood. 

Side Wheel Boat. (See Plate 5 for 
details.) These boats are made from 
blocks of wood, in most cases without 
even hollowing out the inside. They 
are easily made and satisfy the child’s 
needs. We have purposely written very 
little description because boat making 
loses much of its value unless boys and 
girls study boats and then use consider- 
able initiative and individuality in de- 
sign and construction. 
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Water 


FRANK 


ATER design is the name of a 

method I have developed after 
some very interesting experiments in 
decorating flat surfaces of paper, cards, 
paper boxes and other such surfaces. 
Even a piece of textile can be decorated 
with interesting patterns. 

This method is composed of easily 
accessible materials and will furnish an 
experience to pupils of the design class 
that will be fascinating as well as 
instructive. 

The outfit necessary to practice the 
“Water Design”’ is as follows: 


1. Ordinary colors of oil paints. 
2. A small butter-dish or saucer for each 


cok r 


3. A brush or piece of cloth or felt fastened 
to a stick for each color 

4. A handy size bottle of kerosene. 

5. A pan or tray that will hold water, 

6. Various kinds of dry paper or flat sur- 
faces to be decorated, cut to sizes that will dip 
easily into the water tray. 


Arrange your outfit as shown in the 
diagram. 

The reason for having a separate 
table for decorated and undecorated 
materials is so that they will not receive 
accidental sprinklings from the opera- 
tions during the decorating. 

Choose a place to arrange the equip- 
ment that is sheltered from wind or 
drafts as it is necessary that the water 
in the tray should have a calm surface. 
Now that everything is in its place and 
ready for action, we will commence. 

Put a lump of paint on the further, 
upper edge of your dishes, as shown in 
Fig. A; pour enough kerosene into the 
dish that it will dissolve the paint 
thinner than a paste but not as thin as 
water. After dissolving the paint with 
the aid of a pallet knife or stick, take 
the brush, dip it into the paint and 
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holding it over the water, shake it 
towards the water’s~ surface. Com- 
mence at one end of the tray and pass 
on until the whole surface is covered. 

Next, quickly take the sheet that is 
near the left of the tray, (see diagram 
and, holding it with its surface parallel 
to the water’s surface, put it down so as 
to bring the two surfaces in contact. 

After the contact has been made, lift 
the sheet straight up again and you will 
find that the design which was sprinkled 
upon the water has been transferred 
onto the paper. The more perfect the 
contact of the paper is to the water 
surface, the more successful will be the 
transfer. 

Now take a different color and 
sprinkle it in the tray and dip another 
sheet and you have another design and 
color scheme. This operation can be 
kept up indefinitely with ever new and 
changing designs and color combina- 
tions. 

After the sheets or surfaces that have 
already been decorated have become 
dry, they can again be put in contact 
with another color or pattern and thus 
change the design if desired. And you 
will find that the drier the surface to be 
decorated, the better it will receive the 
decoration. 

Although the greatest variation of 
design is obtained by the different 
colors used, the pattern can be varied 
somewhat by the difference of action of 
the hand when sprinkling the paint onto 
the tray. The paint can be jerked off 
of the brush or whipped across the water 
surface, thus causing streaks of sprinkles. 

Although a difference of design is 
vaused by the difference of action of the 
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A PAGE ILLUSTRATING THE PROCESS OF WATER DESIGNING, A NEW PROCESS FOR DECORATING FLAT 
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WATER DESIGNS HOLD GREAT POSSIBILITIES FOR THE DECORATING OF TEXTILES, LEATHER AND 
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hand, this will soon disappear if it is not 
immediately arrested by the contact of 
the sheet to be decorated—hence the 
the 


decorated near the tray. 


reason for having sheet to be 

If, after the water surface has assum- 
ed a calm with color on it, the color spots 
are not interesting or have grouped 
themselves into ugly masses a different 
pattern can also be caused without 
added sprinkling by disturbing or stir- 
ring up the water with a stick, or a 
number of fine comb like points or by 
blowing upon the water’s surface. 

To decorate a piece of cloth goods, 
stretch it over a flat and firm surface 
such as a board, and thus make it 
possible for a good contact of water 
surface to decorate the cloth. 

Decorated sheets can be used to cover 
blotter and 


and backs, or fancy envelopes can be 


booklets, or book corners 
made from them. If a piece of cloth has 
been decorated a number of panels or 
shapes could be cut and appliqued or 
attached for clothes decoration. 

A spiral motif can be obtained by 
stirring the water in a continuous circu- 
lar motion, by commencing stirring on 
the outer edge. While continuing to 
stir, one gradually approaches the center 
and increases the speed of stirring; 
when the center is reached, the stirring 
rod is jerked up and out. This action 
will cause a whirlpool which will keep 


While the 


color is still revolving, drop a few drops 


the color floating in a spiral. 


of some other color onto the radius of 
this revolving circle and the spiral de- 
sign will be improved in variety and 
Now the 


even and 


colors as- 
the 
whirling has slowed up, dip the surface 


contrast. before 


sume an tone, after 


to be decorated; you will then have a 
beautiful spiral motif. 
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Although the spiral can be obtained 
in any shape of tray, it will be found 
that a circular tray, like a washbasin, 
will give best results. 

The spiral motif can be transferred 
onto a piece of cloth of some kind and 
used to cover a hat crown or an inter- 
esting panel or rosette can be made with 


it. 


To decorate gift boxes, the water de- 


sign method can also be used. If you 
have a box with plain, blank or uninter- 
esting surfaces, you can decorate them 
by using a large enough tray so that all 
contacts will be made upon one sprink- 
ling. Commence in one corner and by 
carefully touching the surface so that 
the remainder of the sprinkling is dis- 
turbed as little as possible, proceed 
making the contacts of each side of the 
box along the remaining sprinkled sur- 
face until the box is decorated. 


To transfer color or pattern upon a 


surface with a controlled outline, firs 
outline lightly in pencil the surface you 
wish the water design to cover; then 
take a solution of gum arabic, just thin 
enough so that it can be painted with, 
and with enough water color in it so you 
can see it against whatever surface you 
With 


paint the gum arabic solution on all the 


paint upon. a water color brush 
surface you do not want to have the 
After the 
arabie is dry, bring the surfaces into 


water design cover. cum 
careful contact with the water design: 
then hold under a light forced, running 
the 


arabie and leave the remaining surface 


water which will wash off gum 
covered with the water design. 

There are many opportunities for 
further developments with this method, 
in the hand of the interested student or 


teacher. 
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Japanese Fish Painting 
K. T. SHIMADA 


ECAUSE of the fact that in Japan 
we find a country with a long sea- 
little 
there are a great number of marine sub- 


shore and numberless islands, 
jects from which artists may choose. 
One of the greatest modern Japanese 
artists to have taken advantage of this 
Sev- 


opportunity is Okyo Maruyama. 
eral rolls of fish sketches by him can be 
seen in the Royal Museum at Tokyo. 
His strong, virile style of color makes 


one think somewhat of Turner’s water 
colors. Another artist who has made a 
fine reputation sketching fish life is 
Hiroshige. His beautiful color prints 
are well known in Japan. 

Hokusai, a third Japanese artist, has 
been called by his friends the encyclo- 
pedia of Japanese life because of his 
ability to draw practically everything. 
He has executed a series of black, white 
and brown drawings of fish life, all done 
in his own, individual style. 

An artist who is held in high regard by 
the Japanese art lovers was Jakachii It6. 
Thirty of his masterpieces belong to the 
k-mperor’s Court, and arrangements are 
now being made to reproduce them by 
the Jakachii 
was the son of a fish marketer named 


photogravure process. 
Kyoto, and because of his ability to 
draw fowls too, well, he was called by 
some the ‘‘ rooster painter.’’ On growing 
old, he retired to a country shrine. If 
anyone wanted one of his pictures, they 
paid him one sack of rice for it. When 
he had finished painting pictures he 
made a great statue large enough to en- 
close five hundred of the ordinary size 
statues of Budgest that were in use. 


In character Jakachi was very much 
like Rin-Na-Sei, the 
who planted 365 plum trees and put a 
jar under each tree. 


Chinese painter 
If anyone came 
along and took some of the plums, he put 
the money to pay for them in the jar. 
With the money he found in each jar, 
the painter was able to live a day. 

You may have seen pictures of Japan- 
ese festival times with a large paper 
emblem of the carpfish blowing from the 
top of the May poles. The carp in 
Japan is the symbol of rising and rank. 
He is a manly fish, and can jump over 
the little waterfalls and can pass the 
dragon’s gate. When he lays on the 
kitchen board, thirty-six scales can be 
counted in a horizontal line on his side. 
The carp and mountain trout are both 
liked in Japan for their fine flavor, and 
many pictures can be seen in Japan of 
trout swimming in the rocky mountain 
stream with cherry blossoms floating 
along the top of the water. 

Another fish quite often 
Japanese art is the Serranus Marginalis. 


seen in 


It is a lucky fish and is used with the 
lobster and the clam in wedding meals. 
Other fish that the Japanese artist likes 
to draw are the rock cod, the tetraodon 
fish, the sculpin with its 
brilliant the for 
miniature work. Land crabs are also a 
favorite subject and are known to the 
artists of the 
“thousand-army, creeping side by side 
under the heaven.” 

Let me tell you a story of mythologi- 
cal Japan. There once landed at the 
south end of Kijistihi Island, the an- 


or balloon 


color, and goldfish 


Nangwa school as the 
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estors of two brother gods. They lived 
at a place called Satsuma, meaning good 
fortune. The eldest brother’s name was 
Hoteri and he had charge of the fortune 
of everything pertaining to fishing. 
His brother, Hohodemi, was given the 
eeping of all things pertaining to hunt- 
ing. One day Hohodemi suggested that 
they change their occupations for a 
while. 
The change was made but Hohodemi 
could not seem to catch any fish. On 
topof thismisfortune he lost his brother’s 


he 0k. 
500 


So he broke his sword and made 


new hooks, byt Hoterl was not 
satisfied. 

One day as Hohodemi was sorrowing 
by the seashore, the old god Shio-Tsuki 
came along and asked him, “Why do 
Hohodemi told him. 


So the old god made him a boat and 


you SOrTTOW r = 


said, ‘Sail till you come to a big head of 
land. Get out and you will find a road. 
Follow this road till you reach a great 
court, and sit under the Laurel by the 
well.”’ 

Hohodemi followed the old god’s in- 
structions and sat under the laurel tree. 
By and by a maid of the court of Prin- 
cess Toyotama came along and Hoho- 
demi asked her for a drink. She 
brought it to him, but Hohodemi did 
not drink it. Instead he put in the cup 
a precious gem he wore around his neck. 
The maid ran back to the princess and 
“handsome man who 


The 


told her what the 
sat by the laurel tree’”’ had done. 


THE SEA! THE SEA! THE OPEN SEA! 


SY 


princess told the news to her father,who 


was a god of the sea. He went out to 
meet the young man and when he saw 
Hohodemi, he said, “‘ This man is a son 
of Heaven.”’ 
with Hohodemi at sight and they were 


The princess fell in love 


soon married. 

After Hohodemi had lived in his new 
home for about three years, he began to 
think of his old home and was filled with 
sadness because of his disagreement with 
his brother. The princess noticed his 
When 


her father heard the news he ordered all 


sorrow and asked him the reason. 


the fish in the sea to report to him in 
order to find out who took the hook. 
It was not long before it was reported 
that the Redfish 
around with a sore throat and acting 


was always going 
miserable. 

Sure enough, the hook was found in 
Redfish’s throat. Then the God of the 
Sea took two gems and said, “If your 
brother comes to attack you, take out 
the high-tide gem. If he asks your help, 
take out the low tide gem. 

Hohodemi’s brother came to attack 
him and he took out the high tide gem 
and a big flood came and covered every- 
thing. Hohodemi and his _ beautiful 
wife rode safely away on the back of a 
great alligator, and his brother in des- 
pair begged Hohodemi for help. So 
Hohodemi took out the low tide gem, 
the flood subsided and the two brothers 


again became fast friends. 


! 


THE BLUE, THE FRESH, THE EVER FREE! 


WITHOUT 


A MARK, WITHOUT 
IT RUNNETH THE EARTH’S WIDE REGIONS 


4 BOUND, 
AROUND 
Bryan Procter 
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DECORATIVE FISH DRAWING MADE FROM TROPICAL FISH BY P. W. HOLT 
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THE FISH DESIGNED AND APPLIED TO METAL, ENAMEL, PORCELAIN AND TEXTILES 


EACH MATERIAL 
HAS PROSCRIBED THE DESIGN AND TECHNIQUE 
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DESIGNS MADE BY THE PUPILS OF CHLOE LESLIE STARKS OF STANFORD UNIVERSITY, AS PROBLEMS 
IN DESIGN FROM ORGANIC FORM 
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A PAGE OF SEASIDE KIDDIES BY SYBIL EMERSON. DRAWN IN SIMPLE LINE AND FLAT WASHES 
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MOTIFS DERIVED FROM THE PATTERNS OF SEA-SHELLS AS FURTHER NOTED IN SECTION ‘‘ GOOD IDEAS 
FROM EVERYWHERE ”’ 
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ce Dakry” 


A Farry OF THE SEA 


TED SWIFT 


RE 


bottom of 


the 
dear 


fairies at 
You 
little folks ask this question many, 
You have read 
of the fairy Puck and his comapny of 


there real live 


the sea?” 
many times I know. 


wee people who live underground, in 
the trees and rocks. Do you not think 
there might be fairies in the sea also? 
Why, of course you do. Now many of 
our kind old matter-of-fact grown ups 
tell us there are no such things as prixies, 
gnomes and fairies, because they say 


Well, we 


And we know 


they never have seen one. 
know better, don’t we? 
the reason they do not believe in them is 
that their eyes are not willing to see 
these shy mysterious beings of nature. 
The grown ups also frighten them away 
with harsh thoughts, for this is some- 
thing a fairy dislikes. 

There is a fairy that lives in a great 
redwood forest who sometimes tries to 
talk to me when I walk along his paths. 
If I listen very closely he tells of his 
flowers, trees and wonderful wild life, 
Sometimes whispering in my ear the 
direction of a brook where on its banks 
rich blackberries grow and the speckled 
trout dart back and forth in the shady 
stream. Some day I hope to win this 
little fairy’s confidence and see him in 
person. 

The sea, like our forest has it’s wild 
life and flowers. The eel like the hare, 
fast and shy, roams in his forest of 
Then there is the 
sea horse, frisky dolphin, Globefish and 
barking seal. 


coral and seaweed. 


jokes. 


These 


living animal of the sea, obey one fairy 


creatures and every other 
spirit who gives them care and protects 
the young. This fairy though strict in 
his great kind way, is nevertheless gentle 
towards the weak and tender in his play 
with them. But as to the greater fish, 
the shark, whale and swordfish, there is 
no limit to his roughness and cunning 
trickery. For, with these fish he is well 
matched in speed and slippery quick- 


He is called Dakry. 


fish have named him “The Scamp of the 


ness. The clumsy 
Sea”’ in revenge for his many pranks and 
As once he insulted the dignified 
swordfish by challenging him to a duel. 
But before the swordfish could get at 
him, Dakry had safely hidden himself in 
thicket 
opponent had cooled. 


a coral until the rage of his 


This cheerful little spirit is heard 
along the coast of the Pacific. 1 cannot 
say that he has been actually seen, but a 
lover of his haunts once heard him. It 
was in the middle of August and he was 


telling two old stupid clams to close their 


mouths, as the tide had gone out and it 
On such 
“Pitiful 
you, 


was far past their time to eat. 


occasions he has exclaimed: 
Porpoises!!! If it 


Dakry, some of these old fossil clams 


were not for 


would become gangrene and have the 
blues.’ Then he would turn to a nest 
of Sea Urchins and commence scolding: 
‘““My! you are a rude family of creatures 
to lie right upon a mossy path with 
every needle on your backs sticking 


straight upward. To such words the 
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EVERY LIVING ANIMAL OF THE SEA, OBEYS ONE FAIRY SPIRIT OF THE SEA WHO GIVES THEM CARE 
AND PROTECTS THE YOUNG. HE IS CALLED “‘DAKRY”’ 
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Sea Urchins would only reply by a 
merry twitching of the long black spines: 
And with all his scowling not one could 
believe him anything else but a kind 
guardian who takes great interest in his 
creatures. Supplying feeding grounds 
where the sea cabbage grows the rarest. 

In hearing the quaint sea ballad he 
sings, I learn how Dakry spends his 
time at the deep bottom among beauti- 
fulsea gardens. There he has the larger 
fish as his comrades. The two painted 
eels, the long black eel and the jolly 
globefish the last named, in reality is 
small and harmless but makes a big 
bluff at looking fierce by filling himself 
with water and swelling to an immense 
size. Another fine fellow is the octopus 
who loves Dakry so truly that once he 
came near crushing his body into a 
shapeless mass with his huge arms, 
calling it a light caress. 

Now if old John Dory or the Reel 
Gurnard were left out of the story you 
would surely miss a right jovial pair. 
You must know how “Old John’? makes 
his living. Itissimply this. He glides 
unnoticed, up to his victim and swallows 
him with not one word of argument. 
To see him side view one would think 
him a full moon rising under water. He 
is so very, very thin that the unsuspect- 
ing fish, that is directly in front, sees 
“Old John Dory’’, before he opens his 
mouth, only as a straight line in the 


water. 
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Now the Reel-Gurnard is a grinning 
fish 


alertness and grace. 


with merry eyes and actions of 
He has three long 
fingers at each side of his front fins. 
It is surprising what he does with them. 
Like the thinness of the body of “John 
Dory”’ these fingerlike feelers assist the 
Reel-Gurnard in catching his meals. 
For, being very sensitive organs of touch 
the feelers rake along the bottom, turn- 
ing over loose stones in search of shrimp 
and other small marine animals. 

The Bichir Fish, as shown in the illus- 
Nile 


He grows to a length of four 


tration, inhabits the great River 
of Kgy pt. 
feet. Is very long and has curious little 
fins on his back andextraordinary shaped 
breast fins. Although the Bichir is far 


from the sea and the dwelling of the 
good little sea fairy, nevertheless, he is 
visited quite often by Dakry who tends 
his fish far and wide, keeping the mighty 
animal and coral beds sparkling with the 
green and many bright colored kelps 
and seamoss. Touching a lonely spot 
here and there with his lovely spirit. 
Making the vegetation of the undersea 
gardens so marvelous and wonderful 
that little folks like us would enjoy very 
much to take a peep into his valleys and 
Just enchanting 
And probably, if Dakry would 


allow us to stroll through the thickets of 


pretty forests. one 


look. 


oddly laced balloon trees and pick some 
rare specimen we would be very grateful 


to him, indeed! 
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A Seaside 


KE. R. 


DAY with the children at the sea- 

side—hunting for shells and queer 
seaweeds, collecting vary-hued stones 
and pebbles, wading in the water and 
modeling in the sand. And isn’t it fun 
to build the castle in the sand with the 
seaweed flag and then to see the life-life 
little wave undercut the sand wall and 
topple down castle and all? As the 
children weary of collecting pebbles and 
shells their first question is: “‘ What shall 
we do with all these things? Can’t we 
build little houses and pretty things 
with the shells in the sand? But the 
sand will crumble away and all our work 
will be lost.” 

So one day I decided to find some way 
that the pebbles and shells could be used 
in a good applied art direction and my 
first thought was that it must be some- 
thing connected with the sea. 

One bright day I took the children to 
the beach. Each one had his sandpail 
and shovel and a few pans were taken 
also. Everyone was anxious to know 
what the play work was to be, as I had 
promised a surprise for that day, and 
many were the childish probes into the 
dark secret. I called my package a 
mystery package, and when the little 
cove was reached we gathered at the 
shady side of the beach cliff. When we 
were all prepared for the surprise, I 
opened the package. In it were the 
following: a square piece of wire screen, 
a package of washing soda, several 
pounds of Portland cement, a package of 
ultramarine blue dry color, a package 
of venetian red dry color, two spoons, 
and a few strips of thin tin. 
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Handicraft 
FORD 


After the little audience had ex- 
claimed over the different materials and 
were told the names and had each had 
guesses as to what they were to do, | 
announced: ‘‘ We are to build fish castles 
that will last and you can use them in 
your goldfish aquariums. We can make 
little windows and doors through which 
the fish can swim, and it will be a pretty 
stone castle as well. So gather up the 
pretty stones that you discarded yester- 
day, bring them all here. Each one 
should gather a hatful of the prettiest, 
smoothest ones that he can find and also 
bring some shells. ”’ 

So away they scattered and were soon 
back with a huge collection of smooth 
white, black, brown and striped stones; 
each prettiest when wet and therefore 
destined to be at its best when used in 
the aquarium. I asked the children to 
watch me while I made one and then 
they were to make theirs. | proceeded 
as follows: 

First, I took several shovels full of 
dry sand sand and sifted this through 
my screen into a pan to secure clean and 
even grains. 

Second, I added one third the amount 
of cement and mixed the cement well 
into the sand while dry. 

Third, I added several tablespoonfuls 
of the dry venetian red color to this mix- 
ture and mixed again thoroughly. This 
gave me a slightly pinkish gray color. 

Fourth, Into a quart of water I added 
a teaspoonful of washing soda and 
stirred it well. 

Fifth, The water was then poured into 
the pan of cement and sand and color 
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CEMENT WITH SAND AND A LITTLE COLOR WILL ENABLE THE CHILDREN TO BUILD UP MANY PRETTY 
FORMS AND IT ALLOWS FOR USEFUL CONSTRUCTIVE PROBLEMS 
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mixture gradually and the whole stirred 
until it could be modeled like wet sand. 
Care was taken not to add too much 
water as it would become too thin to 


model with the hand. If too much 
water was added another mixture was 
made and very little water added (just 
enough to dampen the whole) and then 
part of this was added to the too thin 
mixture in order to thicken it. If, ina 
few hours, the mixture dried out so that 
its tendency was to crumble, a little 
more water was added to correct it. 
After these steps were taken I then 
took a square board and palnned the 
foundation of the castle, laying a row of 
large bright pebbles and onto this lay- 
ing several spoonfuls of cement along 
the tops of the stones. I then added 
more stones and more cement. Where 
I wanted windows, I cut a piece of the 
tin with an old pair of scissors and 
bridged the window space and then 
added more pebbles. I added a tower 
and the aquarium house was finished. 
The children became very busy that 
day and many other days also. Of 
course, many accidents happened to the 
fish castles, often too many stones 
were added before the under layers had 
become set and the children found that 
balance and care produced stronger 
walls) A mixture of blue cement was 
made also and some made a blue floor 


IN SUMMER TO THE 
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with a few imbedded shells. In all 
instances the finished work was covered 
with wet cloth and kept where the sun 
would not reach it, as the moisture in the 
cement should not evaporate rapidly. 

After the fish castles were made, we 
commenced taking the large shells and 
by setting them into the cement we pro- 
duced lovely bird baths for the garden, 
and seaside vases to hold the seaside 
flowers that blossomed on the sand 
dunes. The washing soda permitted 
the cement to be shaped up easily by 
hand, and animals and birds were 
modeled and permitted to dry without 
being handled for two days. At the 
end of this time they can be pared or 
incised with a knife, to add further 
deatil. After that they were placed ina 
pail of water and left for several days, 
after which they were taken out and 
allowed to dry, when they became very 
hard 

The lime in the cement dried the fin- 
gers but a little glycerine and water al- 
ways removed the uncomfortable dry 
feeling. So if you wish a splendid sea- 
side handicraft with the use of sand and 
a little cement, with or without color, 
try the fun which gave our children 
many a happy useful hour and devel- 
oped a knowledge for making things for 
the garden after they returned home 
from the seaside. 


SEA I GO, 


WITH SHOVEL AND WITH PAILS, 
rO DIG FOR SHELLS WITHIN THE SAND, 


AND WATCH THE 


FLYING SAILS 
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PEN DRAWINGS FROM SEAWEED, SHOWING GOOD DRAUGHTSMANSHIP AND ARRANGEMENT OF SEASIDE 
MATERIAL. DRAWN BY 
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BRUSH AND PEN DRAWINGS OF SEASIDE SUBJECTS ARRANGED FOR CHAPTER HEADINGS OR TAIL 
PIECES SUGGESTED AS A PROBLEM FOR STUDENTS IN ILLUSTRATION 
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Leaves from an Art Teacher’s Diary 


Sept. 2. First day of school. Art 
teachers must do one of two things; 
look up last year’s outline which says 
“Care and Use of Materials,” or go 
directly to the children for first day 
suggestions. I went to the children 
visited eight grades of sunburned faced, 
found many of the second graders 
entering upon the introductory stage of 
second dentition. “Good morning 
everybody, did you have a good time 
this summer?’”’ Chorus of ‘“ Ye-us”’ 
with prolonged inflections, lots of ‘‘s”’ 
sounds, hands immediately waving in 
the air, accounts of fishing trips, swim- 
ming, auto rides, with no idea that I was 
an art teacher or anything else but a 
willing listener. In fact, I have firmly 
resolved to cast all outlines to the four 
winds. I am going to experiment. 
One of the foremost kindergartners in 
America was once asked, “What can 
be worse than a teacher who experi- 
ments?’’ She answered, “A _ teacher 
who does not experiment.”’ Yes, I am 
going to experiment, because I want to 
prove that the child is not a miniature 
adult, that he takes so long to grow up 
his life is as worth while now as after 
while. My mind is muddy. I must 
organize my experimentation, otherwise 
formal teachers will consider my time a 
waste. 

Sept. 5. Ihaveascheme! Iam not 
a supervisor any more. Super—that’s 
a terrible prefix, it means above, better, a 
product of evolutionary snobbery. No, 
I am just a plain teacher. Art is not 
going to be a special subject but a part 


of the school life. Here I am—I know 





a little about drawing, color, design, 
handicrafts; I am acquainted with 
processes, | know how to apply crayon, 
washes; when to temper a color; why 
first-graders must not use scissors too 


‘ 


often; what sizes bogus paper “eomes 
in;”’ also, enough of light and shade 
never to teach it in the grades; the 
difference between an oak and a maple; 
and a few other things—here I am, dear 
children, take me as an advisor not a 
supervisor. 

Sept. 16. Teachers’ meetings may be 
considered boredom sometimes, but 
today we had a whiz! My first grade 
teacher is a well-balanced, sympathetic 
soul who always knows what to do from 
settling fist fights to showing Jane what 
to crochet with her fingers. She sat in 
the front seat morally supporting me 
while I apologetically held on to the 
back of a chair and told the dear 
teachers never again would they receive 
outlines reading as follows: 


For GRADE ONE 


1. Primary washes 416""x 6” paper 
2. Secondary washes 4)” x 6” paper 
3. Simple landscape 419’ x 6” paper 


For GRADE Four 


1. Make analagous color schemes. 


2. Apply to decorative landscapes. 


No, dear teachers, if you ever eyed me 
critically when I laid the typewritten 
sheets on your desks, if you ever came to 
me to tell me that third-graders could 
not understand the abstractions of dark 
and light surface patterns, if my first 
grade teacher said that twenty-one out 
of her thirty-six youngsters could not 
learn the processes of stringing up a 
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loom for a hammock and weaving 
alternately—you were right. If you 
asked me whether the children might 
use their paints as a play medium and I 
said no, because their boxes would be 
soiled when art time came—I was 
wrong, you were right. You knew the 
children, knew their defective eye sight, 
the extent of development of their 
muscular apparati, you knew that first- 
graders should use 12” x 18” paper and 
draw all over it if need be—and I am 
convinced now. I am going to you for 
help. 

Sept. 18. At last! Outlines and 
correlations are not made by an art 
teacher any more than laws are made by 
a president; they are the outgrowths of 
simple, natural conditions. When a 
grade teacher can handle the thought 
side of a problem and know the physical 
and mental limitations of her children, 
she and she only has the divine right of 
organizing the work to be done. 

Sept. 25. Dear teachers, I am not 
going to resign, it’s not that you do not 
need me, you will need me more than 
ever—but the problems to be done 
under the name of art will not be the 
product of the conscious planning of one 
supervisory mind, written down in 
sequence of days with nothing for 
inspiration except a few “near aesthet- 
ic” principles (tight, unelastic, so- 
called laws of art which exist only in 
school drawing books—not in the heart 
of a child), and the strong, prevalent 
desire of the supervisor to have every- 
thing systematically planned at the 
beginning of September for all the year. 
It cannot be done. Yes, some art 
teachers will tell me I am wrong, that 
they have taught and can teach first- 
graders to put on flat washes, to weave 
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hammocks, to paper-cut intricate de- 
signs. But to what avail? How were 
these accurate, painstaking results ac- 
complished? By one process of teaching 
only—by autocratic, dictatorial pre- 
sentations which develop in the child 
only one kind of cerebral activity, that 
which is a result of imitation forced by 
the teacher. 

Oct. 7. All this time I have theorized. 
Now, I shall deal with actualities. The 
third grade needs covers for reading 
lists. I used to teach covers by making 
several myself, all the same size with 
“Books I Have 
Read.’”’ Same spacing, just a different 


the same title; 1. e., 


rosette under each title to vary the 
examples—And the teaching was done 
as follows: 


Place your paper on your desks, thus: illus- 
trate on blackboard). 

Measure one inch down on each side; place a 
dot; connect dots with a line 

Measure a space for each letter as per dimen- 
sions on the front board. 

This, all slowly, precisely definite, 
with a welled-up sense of personal 
satisfaction on my part at having been 
so successful at dictation! And so it 
went, dictated dimensions, dictated 
style of lettering, dictated margins, 
dictated designs, dictated mediums 
(kaiserism was with us abundantly); 
until through observation and judg- 
ment, some reading, and interviews with 
grade teachers, I began to actually 
think. I excused my former methods 
secretly to myself on grounds of “‘excel- 
lent results.”” But what do “results”’ 
mean? If they are the technical per- 
fections arrived at through painstaking 
direction by dictation, they are of value 
only to develop neatness, and neatness 
is a means, not anend. But if “excel- 
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lent results”? means that every child in 
the room had a chance to use the gray 
matter the Lord gave him, that if he is 
going to make a reading list he has a 
right to choose size, mediums, and 
method of working (of course, with 
limitations)—then, “excellent results”’ 
are better obtained by teaching thus: 

“You have been reading books out- 
side of school, Iam told. And you are 
making a list. What do you think 
would be the best way to preserve this 
list carefully?” 

‘Make a cover.” 

“What can we do in the art period?”’ 

‘Paste or sew the cover.”’ 

“ After it is made, what else might we 
do to make it attractive?” 

“Make a cover design.”’ 

“Where do you place the title?” 
Show real books at hand.) 

“Near the top of the cover.” 

“What should the design do to 
explain the inside of the book?” 

“Tt should say something about 
Through careful 
developing and questioning, the child 


books and reading.” 


thinks; he uses his judgment, he begins 
to plan, to measure, to erase, to sigh, to 
look across at his neighbor’s desk, and 
to ask the teacher for aid. 

“How do you make an 8?” 

“Tn planning width of spaces, what do 
I do about letter J?”’ 

“May I plan my design on manilla 
paper first, and trace it with carbon 
paper?” 

“May I paint my design? Have you 
a Jap brush I may borrow?”’ 

Oct. 15. Perhaps by now, some of 
my fellow art teachers are thinking, 


“How disorganized! How much time 
she wastes! Not any directed work?”’ 
Well founded criticisms, dear teachers; 
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but my art teaching is becoming vital; 
I feel of use to my eight grades. Grade 
four is going to give a program based on 
its study of the rubber industry. A 
committee of children has ealled upon 
me with, “ We need some stage settings 
to represent the South American jungle 

some parrots, crocodiles, snakes. How 
can we make a life-size rubber tree?”’ 
Just a moment, until I study your 
geography, look up rubber in the 
encyclopedia, confer with your grade 
teacher, see what material I have in the 
stock room, and find out how much 
colored chalk costs a box. 

Oct. 16. The manual training teacher 
came up to see me today, saying, 
“(ome down to see our new shop; it is 
different from last year. So I went, and 
it seemed like a department store. 

Electricity!’’ I exlaimed, ‘Steam, 
forging, woodwork, in the corner a 
printing press. How different; then 
wood is only one of your mediums?” 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘We are beginning 
to let our boys explore the industries; 
and, I have a new scheme for my manual 
training. So much of the science work 
in physical nature study can be worked 
out here by the eighth grade when the 
vision is presented by the grade teacher.” 

“Oh, just it, exactly!” I almost 
screamed it. ‘*Then you, too, do not 
have a set course of study.’ 

He smiled knowingly. “* That’s a good 
thing, an excellent thing, to get away 
from. I am beginning to learn more 
possibilities of all mediums and _ pro- 
cesses. It keeps me humping; but it 
gives the boys and girls what they need. 
The fourth grade wants a South Ameri- 
can hut for a little scene they are to 
present, representing the rubber indus- 
try.” 
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“T have the same problem, only I am 


to advise how to make a life-sized tree,”’ 
I interrupted, because I couldn’t help 
it; enthusiasm burst all bonds of 
etiquette. “And I may need your 
advice—also-hammer and nails and lots 
more. Which reminds me I have a 
committee meeting with five children 
right now. Thank you for your ex- 
planation of your remodeled shop and 
f also for changing manual training into a 
live part of the school work—”’ Closing 
the door with a bang, I rushed to the 
little room where the five, wiggling 
“young ideas’’ were drawing crude 
sketches on the blackboard and shout- 
ing, ‘Here she is; now let’s ask her!”’ 

Oct. 17. Well, the lesson in grade 
four today was a big mixture of noise, 





colored chalk, hammers, tacks, pins, 
fastening bogus paper onto burlap 
screens, cutting brilliant parrots, and 
getting down on our hands and knees. 
I was never more popular in my life. 
The children worked in groups with a 
7 chairman for each, respective tasks 
having been chosen. I was pulled and 
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tossed from one group to another with 
“Sav! Come here a minute.’’ Then 
came the most hated of all things in the 
art lesson, ‘‘Time’s up,”’ followed by a 
chorus of “Oh-oo-00. Wish we had 
art all day.”’ 

Oct. 28. Some educators tell us that 
when the child reaches the fourth grade, 
he draws less readily and becomes so 
critical of his own work that expression 
in art mediums is most difficult. I have 
found this true, when the problems to be 
done are imposed from without. Never 
has this been true when the child him- 
self becomes a ‘‘ promoter” of his “own 
course of study.” I have heard “ tight- 
faced”? teachers of the dictation method 
say to me, “What are our children 
coming to? They usurp freedom; leave 
their seats without permission talk to 
one another during school periods 
There is no answer to give. I have 
sighed, gone home with a heavy heart, 
sometimes wet eyes, because my vision 


of the art education of our American 
child doesn’t fit the old standard of 
proper phy sical decorum. 





THE MANUAL TRAINING TEACHER SAID, ‘‘COME DOWN TO SEE OUR NEW SHOP? IT IS DIFFERENT FROM 
LAST YEAR” 
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ARTISTIC APPLICATIONS OF SEA DESIGNS. FROM TOP TO BOTTOM, FIRST, A TILE DESIGN; SECOND, 
MODELED COPPER; THIRD, MOSAIC DESIGN; FOURTH, A WALLPAPER FREIZE 
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LOVERS OF THE SEA AND GRACEFUL BOATS HAVE DESIGNED THEIR BOOKPLATES WITH EMBLEMS OI 
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The October Sandtable 


PORTRAYING INDIAN LIFE AND INCLUDING THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS 


NY supplementary reader, dealing 

with Indian child life, may be used 
in the hands of the pupils as a regular 
daily reading lesson during the month of 
October. Books suggested for second 
or third Little 
Indians,”’ “ Hopi, the Cliff Dweller,”’ or 
“The Hiawatha Primer,” or the teacher 


grades are: ‘Two 


may give talks or read stories of Indian 
life to pupils. 

The following problems are to be 
worked out as they appear in the reading 
lesson or story—such problems to be in 
correlation with the following respective 
subjects: 


I. NuMBER WorkK PROBLEMS 


1. Indian Boy. 

(a) Blanket—See Fig. 1. 
working drawing on board. 
lines in yellow chalk.) 

Materials: paper 6” x9”, 
crayolas. 

Teach term oblong. 
length and width. 


(Teacher place 
Outline heavy 


scissors, rulers, 


Pupil measures paper, 

Fold square from ob- 
long or use actual measurements. Tell 
size and shape of piece cut off. Use 
square for blanket and remaining piece 
for trousers, moccasins, head and head- 
dress. 

(b) Trousers Fig. 2. Fold 3” x6’ 
piece in center or use actual measurements 
and cut. Fold outer edges of 3 x 3 piece 
to center (Fig. 2.) Cut fringe as in Fig. 3. 

(ce) Head—Moccasins—Band. 

Use remaining piece of 3x 3 paper. Cut in 
halves. Cut freehand circle for head. 
Cut moccasins. Cut head feathers from 
other piece. Leave decorations for Art 
Lessons. 


, 


-See 


2. Papoose—(Place working drawing on 
board Fig. 5) Use any size square. Pu- 
pils measure. Teach term diagonal to 
third grade pupils. Fold as in Fig. 5. 
Insert decorated circle for head. Fold up 
at bottom and lace as in Fig. 6. Hang in 
trees on sandtable. 

3. Circle Marker (Save for future use in 


construction work.) Use cardboard 614” 
x1”. Beginning a little from edge mark 
off strip into inches and half inches as in 
Fig.7. Perforate on dots. 


, 


4. Wigwam—Fig. 8. Use square 9” x 9”. 
Find center by folding or measuring. 
Place pin in first perforation of circle 
marker and press through center of square. 
Hold firmly. Place pencil, held upright, 
in perforation between 4 and 5 and radiate 
same around pin as a center, thus construc- 


ting a circle nine inches in diameter. 
Finish as in Fig. 9. Decorate during Art 
Le sson., 


5. Canoe. Draw working drawings 10, 11 
and 12 on board and continue as lines 
direct, folding on dotted lines and cutting 
on heavy lines. Decorate at Art time and 
sew edges with raffia at Seat Work Time 

Il. Arr 

Teach Indian Art—Source 
Rude—Colors Bright 
lems previously made. 

Pupils make rainbow at board with colored 
chalk. Compare rainbow colors’ with 
colors in crayola boxes. Allow pupil 
drawing most correct rainbow to draw one 
on blackboard as background for sand- 
table 


from Nature 
Decorate all prob- 


III. 


Teach Indian love of nature. Outdoor life 
effect on health. Teach pupil to recognize 
pine and birch trees and give uses of same 
Study stars. Recognize Big Bear or 
Dipper and Little Bear or Little Dipper 
Study Rainbow. Respect for animals 
friends not enemies. Uses of animals. 

IV. Music anp Dances 

Call attention to Indian idea of music. 
Music Supervisor should place some lively 
Indian song on her October's music out- 
line. Teach an Indian dance. May be 
applied in November. 

V. LANGUAGE 


NATURE 


Oral and written compositions on Indian life. 
If story of Hiawatha is used, many parts 
will be good for dramatization. 

VI. Criay Mope ine 

Teach Indian Coil Method of pottery. 
Model bowls, water bottles, ete. Many 
good examples found in “ Hopi, the Cliff 
Dweller.”’ 


VII. Busy, Seat, or OccuPpaATIONAL WorK 
(Undirected) 
Materials: Clay, paper, scissors, card- 


board looms, colored twine or raffia, boxes 
containing brightly colored triangles to be 
arranged into borders and other designs. 
Model or cut freehand deer, bears, snakes, 
squirrels, fish, birds, ete. Pupil construct 
without direction from teacher the three 
Columbus boats, bows and arrows, etc. 
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WORKING DRAWINGS FOR THE INDIAN BOY AND COSTUME FOR OCTOBER SANDTABLE 
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WORKING DRAWINGS 


FOR PAPOOSE, WIGWAM AND CANOE FOR OCTOBER SANDTABLE 
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ASSEMBLING OF SANDTABLE 

Cover sandtable with sand and rocks 
to imitate rugged land with sea at one 
side. Pupils plant pine trees as forest. 
Teacher select best problems previously 
made as wigwams, animals, ete., and 
pupils arrange same on table, teacher 
offering suggestions. 

After table is assembled teacher may 
select a pupil to tell story of Land of 
Columbus, while another pupil, standing 
at side of table and by means of con- 
cealed strings, actually lands the three 
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Columbus boats on the shores of the 


West Indies. 
INDIAN EXHIBIT 


One corner of room may be selected 
for an Indian Exhibit where the rugs, 
pottery, and other work of pupils not 
used on sandtable may be displayed. 
Pupils will gladly contribute curios 
brought from their homes for this ex- 
hibit, such as real bow and arrows, bead 
work, Indian dolls, moccasins, belts, 


canoes, etc. 


Good Ideas from Everywhere 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE INVITED TO SEND IN ORIGINAL IDEAS AND ALPHABETICON MATERIAL 


FOR THIS DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLISH IT IF POSSIBLE. 


Miss Alice Stowell Bishop, Supervisor of 
Drawing in New London, Conn., sends in the 
following enthusiastic note in connection with 
her work: 

‘We were so tired of the snow andice. It did 
seem as if Spring would never come; and I 
decided to dash right into a lesson which would 
suggest summer and make us forget we were 
still having an unusual amount of frigid 
weather. 

When I told the children what we were to do, 
they entered into the spirit of it at once and 
smiled gleefully. 

Then we talked about boats and how fortu- 
nate we were to live where there was such a 
beautiful harbor and an opportunity to see so 
many different vessels. This led to naming as 
many types as the children could remember; 
from the clumsy barge to the grim battleship. 

From this we progressed to the various parts 
of a sail boat and the children learned a few of 
the names—hull, keel, rudder, 
rigging, etc. A sheet of paper, 6 x 9, was then 
folded and torn into two pieces 44% x6. With 
one of these pieces we began our cutting. I 
drew a boat on the board, one line at a time, 
and also cut with the class. It was interesting 


bow, stern, 





THE EDITORS ARE GLAD TO CONSIDER ANYTHING 


SUBMITTED AND WILL 


HELPS FOR THE GRADE TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRED 


to see the little sailboats begin to work out from 
the paper, and it gave an 
speak of the sculptor and his methods. 


opportunity to 
The 
results of the lesson were so very good that 
nearly every child had something worth while 
and there were surprisingly few poor examples. 

The cutting was then repeated on a smaller 
paper and these small white boats were mount- 
ed on neutral grey, with black paper cut for 
distant hills and trees. Another grade used 
colored paper—light blue for sky, deep blue for 
water, white boat and sail, dull yellow mast 
and grey-blue mount. 

There was nothing new about these lessons 
but the children enjoyed them so much that it 
was a pleasure and we all felt quite cheered with 
one little glimpse of summer.” 


SHIP CHAPTER ENDINGS. The page 
of ship panels made with brush and pen gives 
a problem worthy of thought and application 
by the student of design and illustration 
Much of the pen and ink work executed by 
students is weak and lacking in tone and 
good arrangement. If the student first proceeds 
to work the 
ink, then 
subject into a few simple tones, introducing 


from silhouette forms, using 


a brush and and develops the 







PAPER WORK 18 CUT PAPER BOAT 




















AN EASY PAPER CUTTING PROBLEM OF A SAILBOAT FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES. 
COLORED PAPER MAY BE USED FOR THE SKY AND WATER DESIGNED BY MISS ALICE STOWELL BISHOP 
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PAPER WORK 18 









PAPER FASTENER 


SLIPPED OVER THE 
BOTTOM OF BOAT 
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FLAT PLAN OF 
BOATS FOR CUTTING 








SAILS MADE OF 
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A FOLDED STRIP 
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FOR THE: 
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COLU/BUS FIRST VOYAGE 
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BOATS MADE WITH CORKS FOR HULLS: IF A NEEDLE 
iS USED FOR THE PROW AND A TACK STUCK IN FRONT 
IT CAN BE PULLED THROUGH WATER WITH MAGNET CORK FLAG BUOY FoR RACES 





SOME SHIPS for 
LITTLE CRAFTSMEN 
TO MAKE 


LITTLE BOATS MAY BE MADE 
OF STIFF PAPER WITHA 

PAPER CLIP ATTACHED AND 
SAILED BY MAGNETISM AS 
SHOWN. A GAME THAT MAY 
BE PLAYED WITH THIS IS Ex 
PLAINED IN GOOD IDEA SECTION 


J.T LEMOS 





THE SHIPS OF COLUMBUS AND THEIR FIRST JOURNEY. A PROBLEM IN PAPER CONSTRUCTION AND 


MAP DRAWING FOR LITTLE FOLKS, BY JOHN 
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COLUMBUS SHIPS 





TRANSPORTATION 3 PAPER BOATS 
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PAPER BOATS THAT CAN FLOAT ON WATER IF THEY ARE DIPPED IN PARAFINE. DESIGNED BY MISS 
JESSIE M. TODD 
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TRANSPORTATION 3 


BOATS AND A WATER TRANSPORTA- 
TION BOOK are shown on these two pages. 
by Miss 
Jessie M. Todd, Assistant Supervisor of Draw- 


The problems have been designed 


ing and Industrial Art, Duluth, Minn., and 
have been worked out by Grades 1, 2, and 3. 





BOAT BOOKLET 





To make the boats, first make a little rec- 


tangular box by folding a square on sixteen 
folds and cutting off one row of squares. Cut 
two boats of the same size, paste one on each 


side of the box. Use bright colored paper. 
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lines in good directions to render the tones, 


his work will progress intelligently. Try 
the problem of sea scenes with brush and 
ink, with but few lines if any at all. 
fine training will be found for the 


outline”’ student 


See what 


‘careless 


SEAWEED DRAWINGS. 


much rushing and 


In this age of 
too often over-rushing to 
industrial art, the knowledge of drawing is 
generally neglected. Art will be 
better the first receives a 
thorough knowledge of drawing, and there is no 


Industrial 
done if student 
better way to do it than by drawing from 
Nature herself. The student of botany, zodlo- 
gy, anatomy, or any of the subjects needing 
graphic illustration, will be a better student if 
The page by M. D. Weston 


shows careful drawings made from the sea- 


he can draw well. 


weeds. valuable 


scientific study but a fine form of art study 


Such a page is not only a 


THE SHIP IN APPLIED ART. 


pages are devoted to showing the designing of 


Several 


fish and ships and sea views for application to 
With 
should be carefully noted that the ship or fish 


various forms every application it 
has been designed to conform in expression to 
the means employed. The ship in lace is a 
lace design. The ship has not been brought 
out to appear like a poster or a jewelry design 
Each application has been made within its 
medium and no attempt is made to conceal 
the medium. This is the greatest principle to 
be observed by the American student of Ameri- 
eanart. A frank expression of the subject, ina 
simple and sincere individual way should be 


the aim of the craftsman or designer. 


THREE COLUMBUS SHIPS that 


travel with the use of the magnet are shown on 


will 
one of the next pages. The working instruc- 
tions on the page will just show how to make 
the boats. A map made upon a pape, and the 
paper fastened to a frame will enable the pupils 
to travel from port to port by moving the mag- 
net the The 
shows the route of Columbus’ first voyage. The 


underneath paper. illustration 


game is an excellent one for teaching geography 
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and history. An automobile or train can be 
made and manouvered over a land map in the 


Same way. 


A COLLECTION OF SEA SHELLS was 
received by the editor recently from E. R. 
Ford, 325 Hollywood Boulevard, San Leandro, 
California. Selecting a few of these he ab- 
stracted a page full of design motifs from the 
markings and forms of the shells. Sea shells 
and the finest of 
Nature's sources for design suggestions. They 
show the marvelous workings of the craftsmen 


sea forms one of 


present 


of the deep and are a very durable form of 
material for schoolroom use. In response to a 
letter from the editor for information as to the 
securing of such material for art teachers, the 
following answer was received and it will be to 
the advantage of art teachers everywhere to 
send for the shells. The more inspiring forms 
from Nature the art teacher places before her 
class, the less copying of time-worn motifs will 
occur. 


‘Dear Mr 


Lemos 

I too have found the shells a fine inspira- 
tion for designs and have used them in many 
ridiculous 
made of that | 
thought I how appropriately and 
artistically I could adapt them, and will send 
my The article I 
send tells of some uses of them with the aid of 
article, ‘‘A Seaside Handicraft 
but they can be used by craftsmen in sensible 


ways. There are so many uses 


shells for souvenir purposes 


would see 
time 


some of ideas some 


cement (see 
and beautiful ways. I secured a small box full 
for $1.00 from a sea captain who goes to the 
South Seas, and he offers to let me have twenty 
such lots more. So if you know of art teachers 
who want the boxes, they can send a dollar 
plus 25 cents to cover parcel postage and I will 
send them as long as they last \ money order 
or stamps should be sent and only one box will 
be sent to each person. 
Sincerely, 
kK. R. Forp, 
325 Hollywood Ave 


San Leandro, California 
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A Hallowe’en Dancing Party 


MISS LOUISE TESSIN 


AKING 
planning on the color schemes for 
decorating for the coming Hallowe’en 
dance at school is such fun when taken 
up as a problem in the art department. 


dancing programs and 


Perhaps you are interested in knowing 
how we did it. 

Each student planned on an indi- 
vidual design, drawing it on plain paper 
first. After the design was corrected 
and approved , by the teacher, we 
blackened the reverse side of the paper 
for tracing the designs on the program 
covers. The blackened side of the paper 
paper, this 
advantage, that if we traced a wrong 


serves as a carbon with 
line or made any mistakes we could 
With 
the regular blue or black carbon paper 
it is very difficult to eradicate errors. 
Each one made about ten programs or 
The program 
covers were made of the colored papers 


very easily erase the wrong line. 


more of our own design. 


we used for general work in the art 
department and were in folder form, 
about two and one-half by four and one- 
fourth inches. Some used orange pa- 
pers for black cat designs, others used 
dark gray and black papers for pumpkin 
After we had 
traced them all we outlined them with 
pen and ink (India black ink), and then 
tinted them in with appropriate colors. 
For inside pages we used typing paper, 
cut slightly smaller than the cover. The 


and skeleton designs. 


commercial department gave us their 
assistance by typing the names of the 
dances for us. To make the programs 
the more unusual we gave the dances 
names that were characteristic of Hal- 


lowe’en. 





1. Husky Corn Murmur 11. Pumpkin Wabblk 

2. Witches’ Waltz 12. Fortune's Favorit« 

3. Haunted Corners 13. Graveyard Shiver 

4. Owl's Hoot 14. Broomstick Swagger 
5. Hallowe’en Hop 15. Paul Jones’ Ghost 

6. Black Cat Two-step 16. Midnight Sbriek 

7. Boogerboo Glide 1-Extra. Dark Cold Night 
8. Jack-o’-lantern Jiggl 2-Extra. Spookie Fox-trot 
9. Boneyard Cheer 3-Extra. Skeleton Reel 
10. Moonshine Waltz 4-Extra. Hobgoblin One- 


step 


About one-fourth inch down from the 
top of the folded side we punched a tiny 
round hole, and through this, instead of 
cords and pencils, we tied string, some 
orange and others black. 

For wall decorations we cut huge cats, 
of black 


paper, pasted eyes on them of green or 


witches, bats, and owls out 
yellow paper, and for the cats’ whiskers 
we glued on wisps of straw to give them 
a more realistic and bristly effect. These 
we thumb-tacked to the wall at regular 
intervals. We also cut strips of orange 


crepe paper, which we twisted and 
draped from the center electric fixtures 
to the picture railing. The lights were 
also covered with orange paper to give 
a soft warm glow. In the corners of 
the auditorium we stacked cornstalks 
with a broom dressed up as a ghost 
Many 


of the students donated pillows for the 


peering from behind the stalks. 


occasion and these were piled at the base 
of the cornstalks to serve as resting 
places for the dancers. The orchestra 
was seated off to one side and partly 
partitioned from the dancers by a low 
hedge of greens and autumn leaves. The 
huge pumpkin on top of the piano was 
lighted with an electric drop light. 

As a substitute for punch we offered 
cider, which was served at an attractive 
booth just outside the auditorium door 
in the hallway. 
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HALLOWE'EN GROTESQUES FOR EMBELLISHING HALLOW E’EN PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS 
DESIGNED BY LOUISE D. TESSIN 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 HALLOWE’EN ILLUSTRATIONS 
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\ PAGE OF HALLOWE'EN ELFINS DRAWN BY R. JAMES WILLI AMS FOR THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINI 
LET THE PUPILS ENJOY SEVERAL HOURS OF IMAGINATIVE SUBJECTS 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 CALENDAR DESIGN 
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THE How busy with his carving kaif 
JACK Win ahlfel geshee hen ad there 31415l6171819 


O'LANTERN — He carved a golden pumpkin: 10] 11 12 |13]14/15|16 
"We other ici fora Wyneare me unter 2941117 |18/19|20|21 [22/23 


A candle light he placed inside A hungry goat came round instead {2 
To frighten timid creatures. And so the pumpkin missed her. 1/29 2627/28/29 
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